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I beseech you in the name of God not to discourage them. He that ventures his life for the liberty of his country, I wish he trust God for the liberty of his conscience, and you for the liberty he fights for." So little did the Commons share his feeling, that they mutilated his letter by omitting in the published copies his plea for toleration, but he repeated it in still plainer language after the storming of Bristol.
" Presbyterians and Independents, all here have the same spirit of faith and prayer . . . they agree here, have no names of difference ; pity it should be otherwise anywhere. All that believe have the real unity which is most glorious because inward and spiritual. . . . For being united in forms, commonly called Uniformity, every Christian will for peace sake study and do as far as conscience will permit. And from brethren in things of the mind we look for no compulsion, but that of light and reason."
Parliament had answered by mutilating this letter as it had mutilated the other. What prospect was there, now that the swords of the Independents were no longer needed, that their political and religious demands would be listened to, or that no compulsion save that of light and reason would be exercised against their consciences ? As to religion, if Parliament allowed the Presbyterian clergy to work their will, Independents could expect nothing but persecution. " To let men serve God according to the persuasion of their own consciences," wrote one Presbyterian divine, " was to cast out one devil that seven worse might enter." Toleration, wrote